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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 

The imaginative piece here reprinted was first 
issued for private circulation — Twenty-five copies 
only. It was soon afterwards published in T7tc 
Nineteenth Century; and then in book form: 
'Orgeas and Miradou, with other Pieces.' It is 
now again isolated, in deference to a desire 
expressed widely, in quarters I respect ; and the 
titles it originally bore — * Orgeas and Miradou : 
Dream of Provence ' — are transposed, in scrupu- 
lous consideration of only English-speaking folk. 
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DREAM OF PROVENCE 

(ORGEAS AND MIRADOU)^ 

Orgeas and Miradou had lived together 
— together with no third — since the 
mother had gone from them ; and that 
was thirteen years ago, when Miradou 
was five. Since then it was her father 
who had cared for her : the mother's 
name was never named between them. 
Had she died amongst them in her re- 
cognized place, they must from time to 
time have talked of her, as well as 
mourned. Those two hearts, made for 
affection — made for it so much that it 

^ The masculine termination of the feminine name / 
is a Provengal characteristic. In Grasse, Ave Maria 
is Vou saludi Mario f 
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was the air they breathed, the bread they 
fed on — must have kept of her their ten- 
derest memory. Death, had he come to 
her there, could never have really se- 
parated them — could not have banished 
her from all their thought. Some com- 
munion still was possible. But the 
mother had no likeness to these two. 
Callous at first, and then a disgrace and 
a humiliation^ she had gone out of their 
lives for ever. One luminous night, be- 
tween two shining days of August, she 
and a Piedmontese lover had tramped 
towards Italy — by the long mule paths 
(was it?) and the olive groves, and then 
by the bare hills. 

At first, of course^ to Orgeas, the 
disaster had seemed irreparable. Out 
of doors^ a shame greatest of all because 
the lover was no Grassois and no 
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Frenchman, but of the hated Piedmontese 
— rivals in life, and there in Grasse at least, 
rivals of necessity in labour. Indoors, it 
was a sorrow to be brooded on, and it 
made a dire loneliness. The foreman 
came home from the printing press, and 
none but the little child was at home to 
greet him. 

But the child had taken her place. 
Months passed^ and life became endur- 
able — years, and life became sweet. 
Parents and children in France are the 
heartiest friends generally ; even when no 
special circumstance and no peculiar 
demand for affection, bring them more 
closely together. With Orgeas there 
was the special circumstance and the 
peculiar demand. Link upon link was 
formed, of interest, kindness, and asso- 
ciation. That was the visible chain. 
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But the invisible ? Well ! — they were 
parent and child, with a mysterious and 
profound affinity. 

As Orgeas was not wanting in imagina- 
tion, for a man of his class, he recognized 
that if, because of his deep love of her, 
Miradou sufficed for him, not in a measure 
quite so unlimited could he suffice for 
Miradou. Her childish instinct for com- 
radeship, her girlish longing for the con- 
fidence and gaiety that may exist between 
equals, Orgeas never restrained. She 
was helpful at home, in all material things, 
and, in her recognition of his love for her, 
altogether responsive. But there was no 
excuse for laying on her few young years 
the burden of later times. She was 
happy at home ; and beyond home, in 
the great sunshine, in the sparkling 
Southern day, Miradou, with her clear 
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OROEAS AND MIRADOU. II 

eyes and all her figure's lines, laughed 
herself into womanhood. 

Yet if, since childhood, she had known 
no trouble greater than the little bafflings 
which give a piquancy to attained plea- 
sure, and no exertion harder than the 
labour which just sweetens rest, it was not 
circumstances that were at the bottom of 
that : no outside influence — not even a 
father's — had brought it about : it was 
not produced to order. Some of her 
happy days she owed, of course, to the 
favoured land, and to the simple life, 
<< cursed with no wide desires and spacious 
aims," How much she owed, besides, to 
her own nature, to her pure self and to \ 
no other, to her being that which she 
was — to her gay heart that under her 
glistening eyes danced in its joy of 
living ! Orgeas knew that — knew that 
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she brought to him a something, unde- 
finedy inestimable, which he had never 
given her. " Eighteen years ! '* he re- 
flected—and he understood her well — 
and each year gained upon the last in 
bewitching merriment and the charm 
of an occasional and fitting gravity. 
Eighteen years, in which she was warmth 
and light to him — the sight of her quick- 
ening his footsteps, her movements lifting 
his soul like a happy and familiar, yet 
ever varied air ! Eighteen years, Mira- 
dou ! And now she was dead. 

Dead ; yet not dead. No ! dead she 
could not be. Her room indeed was 
empty ; her father, alone. But she was 
not dead. She would return. 

**On the ninth day," said Orgeas to 
himself. He said it aloud, filling himself 
with courage. This was the fourth day 
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only. ** On the ninth ! Elle reviendra /'* 
Yet It was true that two days since 
they had put her in her grave in the 
cemetery, and on the sun-smitten road, 
on the descent towards Draguignan, 
slowly, with hat in hand, as the chief 
mourner, Orgeas, with blanched face and 
dreaming eyes, had walked with his 
comrades, behind the coffin of pine. 
And the upturned earth in the cemetery 
— hurriedly, loosely replaced — was fresh 
to-day, unlike every other grave, that 
had quietly settled, with its recording 
words, and cross of beads, and wreath of 
camomile. They had buried Miradou 
— though It was but so lately. They 
had laid her down. How could she 
return ? 

If you had gone into her bed-room, in 
which Miradou died, if you had gone 
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there that evening, you would have seen 
that though no sign of death or of calamity 
showed in the little chamber, there was 
a bed unmade and sheets disordered— a 
pillow with the imprint of a head, and, on 
th^ open bed, the lines, as one might 
fancy, made by the pressure of a figure 
light and tall. A brush, that was Mira- 
dou's, lay on the table. There were hair- 
pins there, and a ribbon. On a peg, 
near the window, hung Miradou's red 
print gown : next to it, the broad hat, 
low crowned, of brownish yellow straw, 
which had sheltered her head from the 
assault of the sun. 

That the things were left there so, and 
all the place untouched, when the owner 
of the things, who was the room's mis- 
tresS) had been three days dead, was due 
to a Proven9al fancy — a faith to some, 
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and by all outwardly maintained — that 
the hour our observation registers as that 
of Death is not for this life after all quite 
surely the last. Is it the tenderness, 
perhaps, of a people who must owe some- 
thing to Classic thought, and may copy 
Classic reticence ? — the delicacy of those 
on whose memorials of the dead was 
never written the rude truth : dead they 
were not averred to be, but absent, 
journeying, called for a time to ways more 
distant than those their kindred had 
trodden — paths, nevertheless, from which 
return was not cut off. Absent, and on 
a journey : it could never even be hinted 
that they who had been loved here had 
finally gone. Yes : the Provencal adap- 
tation of that tender Classic thought, 
the Proven9al provision for a sentiment 
so deep that it must not be suddenly 
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shocked, lay in this old tradition of a 
few days' grace — of a humane reprieve. 
In some vague measure, Death was 
sometimes a choice. If it was chosen 
hurriedly y might it not too be repented 
of? 

Whatever may have been the case 
with the mass of his comrades, Orgeas 
followed in no merely formal manner the 
fancy of his land. He was a poet who 
had written no poetry. His careful 
common sense, in daily life, allowed him 
still to be a dreamer of high dreams. 
Anxious he was, but he was not tho- 
roughly downcast. Until the ninth day, 
Miradou's fate was unsealed. 

So much the popular belief contained 
to comfort him ; and to it he added his 
own, born of his knowledge of her love 
of Life, of her gay heart, and of his great 
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yearning. Placed in the grave but three 
days since — placed in the grave so lightly 
— she was wandering now. This was the 
time of suspense. When it was over, 
would she return to the life she had 
gladdened, or to the dark tomb she had 
so shortly rested in ? 

For Orgeas, in his mood to-day, there 
could be but one answer. He paced from 
one to another of the rooms they had 
dwelt in — the little flat, high up in the 
cramped, dark street, far up above its 
shadows and its straitness — his room, her 
room, and the living room. Back to her 
room again : the window opened wide, 
that her returning soul might find no 
obstruction. The caged bird she had 
tended, sang in the sun, in its window- 
cage. Outside was the great sky, 
the tall cathedral tower, the bulky 

3-<aor9) 
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soap - works, the distillery chimney. 
Below, the olive gardens sloped in broad, 
grey waves towards a waveless sea. It was 
all as it had ever been, these many years 
of his joy in her. And Orgeas's face 
brightened with confidence — a certain 
hope so soon to be realised. '* Elle se 
promhne. *Faut attendre ! On the ninth 
day, at the latest — before that — before 
the ninth day, bien sur — Miradou re^ 
viendra !'' 

He went each morning to his work, 
punctually as usual. He got himself his 
breakfast. A neighbour who pitied him 
— but with whose pity he was scarcely 
concerned — tidied his rooms for him, and 
made his bed ; leaving the chamber of the 
absent untouched and sacred. It was not, 
of course, necessary — ^^Non^ vraimentj ce 
netait pas la peine'' — to think of any paid 
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service. Soon the bright spirit of that 
limited household would be again in the 
accustomed place. ^^ Bien surf Elle 
revtendra.'' 

And so the time went on. 

The seventh day, he fancied his child 
upon her walk to Maganosc — upon the 
road acacias bordered, upon the great 
hillside, pursuing its almost level course 
some halfway up the heights, between 
plain and mountain ridge ; winding to a 
ravine, and out again to a platform, a 
promontory, some spur of the particular 
hill ; yet always level, and tending slowly 
and with many a detour^ towards Le Bar 
and the grey mountains. It was her 
favourite walk with her girl comrades or 
himself, upon a Sunday, and most of all 
in Summer and in that Proven9al Spring 
which is a first Summer and a fresher one. 
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* She must be now upon that favourite 
road) tree - shaded, hill - shaded, richly 
screened from the great westering sun — 
with half Provence beneath her, its swell- 
ing lowlands, flowers and farms, and, last, 
yi the great distance, the abrupt rising 
of the jagged Esterel, for a sharp 
horizon. 

Just past the little Octroi, the road 
turned suddenly inwards, made for a 
minute as if to pierce the hillside, then 
thought differently, crossed by a high 
bridge the deep ravine in which a stream 
gurgled, and then turned to the right 
again, where, on the gentlest slope, just 
close below, masses of violet plants 
grew under the light leaf of the olive, 
and by the trunks of the olive-trees 
stood the glazed water pots, burly as 
casks, holding the water with which the 
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Violet plants were from time to time 
moistened.^ 

This year, the winter had been severe 
for Provence, and, notwithstanding the 
present splendours of sunshine, flowers 
were backward. Jonquils and violets 
alone strewed the floors of the scent- 
makers'. They must wait still for the 
bushels of roses, whose labyrinthine bud- 
ding had not begun. 

On the left-hand side of the Maganosc 
road there was one place that Miradou 
had often paused at, just before the road 
along the hill-side made for the very 
depths of the ravine and then turned 
sharply, outwards again, towards the long 
village with its styleless church but quaint 

* The right to draw water from the springs at the 
hillside belongs to each olive-farmer for short and fixed 
periods. Hence the necessity of storage, in those fields 
which are flower gardens. 
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campanile — towards the vast olive garden 
that sloped to the Plain. There was an 
iron gate, high, elegant ^ and dignified, as 
of some old-world villa, and, within and 
behind it, a gravelled way, too broad for 
a footpath, yet now, by the great inroad 
of untended shrubs, too narrow for a 
carriage drive. Quickly, the way curved 
a little — enough to prevent its further 
course from being seen from gate or high 
road. Unrestrained foliage, of darker 
and of lighter green — some of the trees 
perhaps sun-smitten and some in shadow 
— made of the place a tangle and a 
mystery. You only guessed. Above 
the mass of greenery, there rose, just here 
at hand, by the very roadside, the grace 
of the eucalyptus — a shimmer of silver — 
and, from some unreached recess, the top 
of a sombre cypress lifted itself against 
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the b^ackground of thickly clothed hillside. 
Had there once been a villa there ? — 
Miradou had wondered — was it now dis- 
mantled and done with ? Or were the 
stately gate and the curved road and that 
particular garden but a secondary and 
now disused entrance to some greater 
property by the side of the hills ? Not 
many steps along the drive, just within 
sight from the gate, stood, on a space of 
overgrown and neglected grass, a stone 
pedestal, like the base of a statue. In 
past years, had some Diana, with her 
arrows, paused on the stone, a foot still 
lifted, but her chase suddenly stopped ; 
or was there a lyre there, and Apollo ; 
or had some slim figure of Silence put 
finger on lip in that enclosed place, 
wherein for long, amidst the wayward 
greenery, no step of man had stirred ? 
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It was Miradou's garden — in her 
imagination long her very own. 

At nighty Orgeas thought of it — fancied 
it all, from the excluding gate, on to the 
statue's pedestal, and pictured every 
branch of every tree. There must be 
Miradou walking. And at night, when 
the breeze stirred, the eucalyptus boughs 
would sway in the darkness, and the 
sombre cypress perhaps would have a 
gesture, a bend to right and to left, as 
the tempered wind passed over it and 
was gone. 

And now, on the eighth day, it was 
almost the dawn. Had Miradou left her 
garden as the daylight came to it ? And 
the child was wandering — where ? 

An hour later, Orgeas looked out of 
his window. But the early morning sun- 
light, that was accustomed — all these 
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recent times of the belated Spring — to 
make upon house front and shutter its 
shifting pattern of cool gold, was not 
visible at all. Clouds that were tangible 
mist drifted over the mountains — seemed 
for a time to have a substance solid 
almost as the earth's ; as measurable, as 
closely defined. Then there were heavy 
raindrops, and then a pelting of waters. 
The distance was clean gone, and 
suddenly the narrow world of street and 
house-front was one uniform slate colour. 
Again, that eighth morning, Orgeas 
trudged to his work. By midday there 
was sunshine. Where was Miradou ? 
Seeking shelter from its white flash and 
blinding glare, in the deep shadow and 
coolness of some always opened church 
— the Cathedral perhaps, or the Oratoire. 
or St. Thomas in the lane — the Soeurs 
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de St. Thomas had taught Miradou, in 
their school, next door. 

Most likely the Cathedral. Behind 
the altar, there, by the benches where the 
choristers practise, where the little organ 
is — the great one's deputy, in the western 
gallery. Yes ; the Cathedral. She had 
her favourite picture there ; she looked 
at it at Vespers ; at Benediction it spoke 
to her. Not Fragonard's famous ** Feet 
Washing," which a chandelier obscured ; 
but Subleyras's " Assumption," with its 
touch of modernness and of the actual 
world — its observant crowd of Apostles 
who were gens du monde somehow ; its 
Virgin, a very pleasant, well-bred French- 
woman you might meet in Grasse to-day, 
though dressed a little differently. That 
was so homely. Painted so, you could 
understand it, quite. 
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Or now — thought Orgeas, absent- 
mindedy at his work — and silent, with no 
smile for any comrade, for the ninth day 
was drawing near, and his anxiety in- 
creased — now that it was afternoon, and 
the shadows were long and the ways 
cooler on the road to Auribeau, the down- 
ward road to the Plain — now that it was 
that hour, was Miradou there, stepping 
past the rose gardens, past the orchards 
starred with the white of cherry blossom 
or flushed with rose-du^Barry bloom of 
some early peach tree — a splash of colour 
thrown wantonly amidst the green and 
the gray — past the lowland meadows 
from amidst whose ampler herbage the 
chapel of Our Lady of Valcluse lifts it- 
self, screened by trees ? Did Miradou 
stop? Scarcely, Only twice in the year 
would anybody dream of entering the 
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deserted chapel, pilgrim-crowded on its 
particular fete-day. She had come on 
to Auribeau, the massed village, perched 
on the pointed hill — gone on along the 
rising road past the cork trees that over- 
looked the bend of the river : the Siagne, 
limpid, green as a lake, lying deep in the 
ravine of the shadowed hills. There ! 
was Miradou there ? But when would she 
return again, and the little house welcome 
her, and the heart that was hers so wholly 
leap again for joy ? 

She was on no far-away journey. 
Distant Auribeau, more distant Gourdon 
— they had not seen her to-day. She 
was nearing home now. Very close. 
She was waiting — was biding her time. 

He knew it — Orgeas knew it. She 
was in their town to-night. On the 
Cours, by the terrace, or in the patch of 
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city garden, by Fragonard's bust, or 
higher up, by the Proven9al poet's — by 
Bellaud de la Bellaudiere's. The lovers 
on the seat there, by the trees, in the 
darkness — as she passed, were they con- 
scious of the ghost of her form ? At 
least they were happier. She carried 
happiness as a garment. They were 
more joyful, or were more at rest — those 
lovers — never guessing the cause. For 
Miradou was there. She had passed, 
had turned, had paused. Very near was 
Miradou. Now perhaps under his own 
dark house-front, under the home of 
Orgeas : her step unrecognized, only be- 
cause it was silent ; but surely there, 
amidst the clattering steps of the living. 

The next was the ninth day. 

After a night in which he had slept 
but little, Orgeas had risen early, and^ 
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having hurried his clothes on, had thrown 
wide the shutters, and into the dark 
chambers there streamed the morning. 
The day before, he had given out, at the 
printing press, that that day they were 
not to expect him ; he could not work 
that day, for that day she would come. 
Would it be possible, he had asked him- 
self, before deciding it so, to fulfil his 
task as usual at each accustomed hour, 
and then, at nightfall only, to walk home, 
and a minute to settle it — there or not 
there ; come back and tired of wandering, 
or back no more for ever, and dead 
indeed ? That crisis was unendurable — 
to stake all in a minute, as it were, upon 
the hazard of the die ; the division be- 
tween hope and fear, narrowed, refined, 
to a pin's point. It was not in Humanity 
to bear it thus, with such a suddenness 
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of knowledge. He would walk himself 
— and walk till he was done for. In the 
morning he would walk ; in the afternoon, 
would wait. 

So Orgeas made his way, that ninth 
morning, along the very road whose 
every turn, when thinking of Miradou, 
he had most completely realised. It was 
the road to Maganosc — the road past her 
garden. He tramped along by the two 
forges, by the great coach-house, the 
hotel, and the Baronne's villa, and the 
English Church, and the Octroi, and the 
turning to Malbosc. He was well on 
the road to Maganosc now ; soon, the 
turn inwards, the railing and the wrought- 
iron gate and Miradou's garden ; the 
eucalyptus no breeze stirred, in the sudden 
radiant Summer ; the stiffened cactus, 
silvery gray ; the magnolia ; the cypress 
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black ; and, as he peered upwards, far 
above it, trees climbing the hillside, till 
at last, amongst limestone crags, only the 
pines held their own. The Summer was 
come, to welcome Miradou back ; the 
overflowing ardours of the sun announced 
to Orgeas the new season ; and in the 
stainless daylight and the subtle air his 
hope was made a confidence. He walked, 
he almost sprang, up a steep olive-ground, 
and reached from it — and paced an hour 
— a level mule path, the country's ancient 
way. And from the mule path, through a 
mist of olive leaves, there was the warm 
and golden Plain, and deep blue shadows 
of the Esterel, and leagues of distant water 
gleaming silvery in the fortunate day. 

Coming down again, he talked to a 
peasant, and picked some flowers for 
Miradou, under the shade of the olives. 
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It was time to go homewardsi now — 
fully time. One o'clock struck from 
Maganosc tower. It would be the begin- 
ning of the afternoon when he should 
arrive and be ready for her— his feet 
hurrying up the staircase, to her rooms 
in the narrow street : to Miradou's home. 

She was not there yet, however. He 
found that, when he got there. Of course 
not yet. But a little later. Orgeas sat 
in expectation. There was much to 
think about ; so much there would be to 
say to hen The time would pass, not 
very slowly. And she would soon come. 

^^ Bien sur^'' he said to himself, with the 
phrase of days ago — the phrase with 
which the lonely man had comforted the 
earliest hours of his threatened loss — 
* * Bien sur^ elle reviendra /...Of pour 
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He sat brooding, waiting. She must 
come before the sunset of that ninth, 
decisive day. Yes, it would have to be 
before the sunset. Sunset fixed it. That 
he knew. 

But the sun was high yet — was it not ? 
It was well above the circle of the hills. 
He looked out of the window, and in the 
street he noticed where a certain shadow 
^ fell. He came back, and sat down. He 
rose again, and wandered in and out of 
Miradou's room that was just as she left 
it; and sat again; and wandered. And 
then he went to his window, and out of it 
he leaned, and looked again for the 
shadow. How much longer the shadow I 
Yet, of course, there was time. 

Orgeas was seated awhile, once more, 
in his own chair, in his particular corner. 
Facing it, was Miradou's chair, and by 
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Miradou's chair, her footstool. On the 
table, stood the flowers he had brought 
for her. On the mantelpiece, there was left, 
still — why of course there was left, still — a, 
bit of her work. From her chair she had 
but to lift her hand and could take her 
work. That very night she would take her 
work. She was coming, now, to take it. 

Surely it was not so light now, in the 
room, as it had been. No ; it was not so 
light. Orgeas knew that. The light 
seemed creeping away. 

The silvery sound of a church bell, 
musical, soothing, struck him next. But 
it was Vespers. Was it, though, quite 
so late ? Yes, it was Vespers — Vespers 
at the Cathedral. Well ? M iradou must 
be there. She would be coming now. 
Certainly now. She was on the stairs, 
now. 
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Pale and the ghost of himself, for all 
his sustained trusting, Orgeas waited for 
her who was wandering ghost no more. 
A woman again ; his child ; his hand 
could press her. Her head was against 
his head. He held her wrist ; feeling 
the throb of her pulses. The long, the 
long suspense was all but over. Miradou 
would be here. 

It was getting darker now. It was 
much, much darker. Was there any 
colour in the flowers ? And Miradou's 
print gown, that hung on a peg by the 
window — it was the child's red gown, 
remember — What was the colour of 
Miradou's red gown? Had the curtain 
any colour ? 



Grassef Aprils 1895. 






